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Last June I had the privilege of attending the 
celebration of the 75th anniversary of the founding 
of Lafayette College, at Easton, Pennsylvania. 
The name of this college has for years been very 
well known to all students of philology, and almost 
every one who has attended a meeting of the Amer- 
ican Philological Association during the last thirty 
years has carried away with him the image of the 
great father of the scientific study of English, Pro- 
fessor March. 

So I went to Easton as to a Mecca, and was well 
repaid for my visit. Although the college has for 
a number of years devoted a great deal of attention 
to training in scientific branches, it has always main- 
tained the value of instruction in the humanities, 
and particularly in the ancient languages. And at 
the present day it is interesting to note how large 
a proportion of the students have not been led away 
to the more profitable fields of engineering. 

Among the addresses to which I listened was one 
by the veteran professor of Latin, Professor Owen, 
on The Ideals of Lafayette in Education. During 
the course of this address, which was characterized 
throughout by sanity and clearness of judgment, 
Professor Owen took occasion to speak of the ef- 
fects of the study of language in education. His 
words seemed to me to be so effective that I have 
transcribed them for our readers : 

"As between literature and science it is pleasant 
to note that with some differences of ideal the aim 
in either is to bring to bear an uplifting and human- 
izing influence. 

"If we ask in what directions we may look for the 
application of this uplifting agency we shall think 
first of the quality of the training; and in this re- 
spect literature and science may well stand side by 
side. 

"We can hardly overestimate the value of lan- 
guage study in promoting growth in intelligence. 
Our earliest efforts in. thinking are determined by 
the meanings which we gradually learn to attach 
to the words that we hear. We widen our think- 
ing by getting new words and by going deeper into 
the significance of those we know. From first to 
last, from the tottering steps of childhood to the 
full stride of manly thought we are led on in path- 
ways that are marked out by speech. In school 
or out of school we are drawing upon the wealth 



which has accumulated in speech. Our very words 
are charged with a kind of vitality — with the heart 
and brain power of the men who used them. When 
a nation has been speaking and writing and print- 
ing a word for centuries, coloring it with the events 
of their public and personal life, expressing by it 
their temper, their courtesy, the results of their 
thinking, pouring into it their passions — you can 
easily see what a delicate and marvelous instrument 
we may have in a common word as Shakespeare or 
Milton or Webster or Lincoln may use it. It 
should be the purpose of educational training to 
bring us into the fullest possible control of this 
stored up wealth. 

"Then an exercise of great value in the develop- 
ment of intelligence is derived from the handling 
of the elements of speech in their relations, a point 
not sufficiently emphasized. The elements of speech 
are the implements of reason and the processes of 
speech are the methods of reason; so it is the pa- 
tient handling of these elements in their relations 
that develops reasoning power. It is by working 
upon sentences, getting their meaning, and exercises 
in their formation, that the crude insights of the 
untrained mind are brought forward to something 
like sagacity. 

"This seems so elementary that one hesitates to 
speak of it in such a presence as this ; yet in such a 
presence as this it is likely to be best understood 
that what most boys need even on entering college 
is the power to grasp clearly the meaning of a para- 
graph of classic text — not any particular subject or 
predicate here or there, but the whole thought with 
the grouping and the shading of its members, and 
the feeling of the author that underlies its expres- 
sion — these members lying upon the page linked 
perhaps by many conjunctions. 

"The relations of words in a clause or of clauses 
to each other are not arbitrary or accidental, but 
are the essential relations of logic, so that in deal- 
ing with them day in and day out through much of 
our school life we get the habit of tracing relation- 
ship, and the instinct of feeling it. This habit and 
this instinct lie at the foundations of reasoning 
power. These give readiness and ripeness to the 
mind liberally trained. 

"These results we may have in dealing with any 
language. Except for convenience, better appli- 
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ances, and immemorial habit in education, the an- 
cient languages have no monopoly of disciplinary 
value over the modern ; but the best illustration will 
be found in a language that is at least foreign. Note 
the progress of a boy in mastering a new sentence 
in Goethe or Cicero, from the time when it is almost 
a blank, to the time when its meaning is clear to 
him. In every step of the process he has been 
using judgment — in a crude and halting way, of 
course, but he does better and better as he goes 
on. I am not here speaking of the quality of the 
immediate result. In translation there is room 
for the best that the best can give, discernment, 
precision, delicacy of insight, felicity of phrase; but 
even in the case of a beginner the problem which 
every sentence presents must be dealt with br 
bringing all past knowledge and experience to bear, 
consciously or unconsciously, in weighing the prob- 
lems of the present case. 

"Unconscious growth in judgment is the fruit of 
this drill. It ripens through familiarity with lin- 
guistic essentials, accuracy, insight, and alertness of 
mental action. 

"It is of course progressive, carrying forward the 
mastery of the language as an instrument of 
thought, cultivating accurate habits of investigation 
— the very attitude of science. 

"Then its humanizing influence — the student is 
all the time broadening the way to a better knowl- 
edge of the mental and spiritual life of the people 
whose literature he is reading. 

"It is easy to see that our ideal in this respect 
will be best attained not by reading through books 
or lecturing on books merely, but by the most thor- 
ough and exacting treatment of limited areas of 
text". 



FIRST YEAR LATIN 

There is a very definite pleasure which does not 
come from any special papers, nor even from in- 
formal conversations in such meetings as that of 
The Classical Association of the Middle States in 
April last. To the teacher of Classics wearied 
by the heated struggle to defend his subject among 
unbelievers, there comes, like a cool sea breeze on 
a stifling morning, the consciousness tha't at last he 
has entered an assembly where Greek and Latin 
are in good repute. Conference and co-operation 
moreover have in the last ten years been bringing 
teachers of the Classics some results that are not 
mere matters of sentiment. The examinations of 
the College Entrance Board are rapidly doing away 
with the sui generis papers of individual colleges, 
with the indispensable necessity of teaching one stu- 
dent the distributive for 999, and of getting an- 
other so well versed in clever facility that he can 



promptly put "unqualified success" into Latin. Still 
further help comes from the recent effort to define 
the vocabulary reasonably required of students en- 
tering college. Is it unreasonable to ask that we 
should confer a little as to what is 'essential' in 
our first year's work and seek for more uniformity 
there? While it is true that most beginning books 
make identically the same statement of their aim 
"to prepare the student to read Caesar", the vari- 
ety of methods employed shows that we do not 
really agree as to what is fundamental for such 
preparation. 

That the principal inflections must be taught no 
one denies. The different tables of contents show, 
it is true, the greatest variation in the order in 
which the forms are treated, but all books include 
the declensions and conjugations and the common 
irregular verbs. It is in the method of teaching 
the forms that differences are most marked, and if 
we may judge from the reports of entrance exami- 
nations for the last two years where 42 and 46 
per cent, of the candidates have failed in grammar 
and 63 and 54 per cent, in elementary composition, 
there is yet room for improvement. The papers 
of previous years have shown that after four or five 
years of Latin castras and potessc, not to mention 
doccvissentur, slip like oil from the pen, that 
posset seems to pupils the form of possum to use for 
any mood or tense or person, and that the second 
singular of a deponent verb can utterly undo a stu- 
dent in a passage for sight translation. In view 
of these difficulties too much can hardly be said in 
commendation of the books that emphasize the use 
and meaning of the tense signs and verbal endings, 
for no student can be said to be properly trained in 
forms who cannot from the outset, if the parts are 
given, conjugate a new verb according to a para- 
digm. If the paradigm was doceo, for example, 
let the student be tested not always on that, but on 
moveo or iubco until the matter of perfect endings 
is not a mystery or a lottery, and until forms like 
docucvi and rexavi disappear forever from the face 
of the earth. 

In order to help the student retain these forms 
most books give sentences illustrative of each new 
inflection introduced, combining with the drill in 
forms a systematic study of syntax. The principle 
on which this well-known method is based is thus 
defined by one of the editors : "the acquisition of 
facts should be accompanied by immediate use of 
the knowledge gained". This was the much-needed 
and obvious remedy for the ways of some fifty or 
even twenty-five years ago, when the attempt was 
made to teach rot only the forms but a considerable 
amount of syntax before the student saw a page of 
Latin, and it has held its own against the 'Inductive 
Method', which could hardly do for the dull pupil 
and the large class what it did for the very clever, 



